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| This Week In Your § 
| Bigger C N ... I 

|CN SPECIAL FEATURE | 
§ SEE WHY No. 4 J 

| PATRICK MOORE : | 

§ LOOKING AT THE SKY | 

| CN PANORAMA ( 

J POP SPOT | 

I EXTRA JOKES I 


Every Wednesday—Ninepence 


! 


FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 



I All this—and much | 
| more—in this week’s | 
| great issue of CN! § 

Week Ending 30th January, 1965 iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii(iiiiniiii= 

THE LION 
OF JUDAH 


H aile selassie, 

Africa f s only 
emperor, will be host 
next week to the Queen 
and Prince Philip on 
their State Visit to 
Ethiopia. 

The 73-year-old Negus 
(Ruler) has never forgotten 
British kindness when ^he 
Italians drove him into exile 
here in 1936. British troops 
restored him to his ancient 
throne in 1941. 

His dynasty claims descent 
from Menelik \, son of King 
Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. In practice he is an 
absolute monarch, called by 
his 18 million subjects the 
Lion of Judah and Elect of 
God. 

Every 
week he 
holds a 
pal ace 
“clinic” 
to hear 
complaints 
from his people. Every day 
he prays one hour, works 
20 hours. He needs only 
three hours* sleep. 

With serene dignity the 
little emperor has slowly 
pulled Ethiopia out of the 
Middle Ages into the 
modern world. 

His capital, Addis Ababa, 
where he receives our 
Queen on Monday, is the 
headquarters of the 33- 
member Organisation of 
African Unity, founded in 

1963. See also page S 

I © Fleetway Publications Ltd.. 1965 I 
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READERS’ LETTERS 


PORTRAITS ARE POPULAR 

Dear Sir,—I read with interest World of Stamps, Portraits 
Are Popular (CN issue dated 5th September) and I send 
herewith an interesting envelope with the stamp bearing the 
portrait of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru (the former Prime Minister 
of India who died last May), with first day cancellation mark 
on the envelope of the Bangalore (South India) post office. 


lull in it iiiii 

<Erm1^T 
CHILDREN’S DAY 




14-11-1964 


INDIAN POSTS A T ELE3 RAPH3 



A First Day Cover and stamp 
of Indian Children’s Day 

Indian Children's Day is to be 
celebrated every year on 14th 
November, that day being the 
birth date of Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who was considered Friend, 
Philosopher, and Guide to Children. 
Every year a stamp of specific 
interest for children is to be issued, 
and this year, the first Children’s 
Day after Nehru’s death, the 
Postal Department has issued this 
one to commemorate the great 
patron of children. 

Along with the date and the 
words Children’s Day, the denom¬ 
ination, and the rose bud, which 
was so dear to him, are the words 


in Hindi, “Uncle Neru,” the chil¬ 
dren’s pet name for him. 

I hope philatelist readers 
throughout will be interested, to 
see the portrait of a popular 
“uncle,” 

Prataprai G. Mehta, Children’s 
Museum Foundation, Gandhin¬ 
agar, Bangalore 9, India. 

STUMPED? 

Dear Sir,—I received two Com¬ 
monwealth books of cricket last 
Christmas, and I wonder if any 
reader would like to swop another 
cricket book for one of these. 
The book is valued at 15s. 

David Wilson, 3 Muston Road, 
Filey, Yorkshire. 


NEVER! 

Dear Sir,—In answer to Brian 
Sowray’s letter (CN issue dated 
2nd January), I would like to tell 
him we do not need to eat dead 
animals of any kind. There are 
many vegetarians (people who do 
not eat fish, flesh, or fowl) in this 
country, and I am one. 

Bernard Shaw managed to live 
to be 96 without eating meat after 
he was 38. My mother and sister, 
like myself, have never eaten any 
meat. 

'Malcolm Barker (15), Palmers 
Green, N.13. 

GRANDMOTHER 

CHRISTMAS 

Dear Sir,—I would like to say 
thank you through CN to a lady 
named “Grandmother Christmas” 
who sent me a book of trains. 

If she reads this she will know 
I was very pleased with it. I 
could not write straight back to 
her as there was no address. 

Timothy Manuell, 123 Chestnut 
Avenue, Dogsthorpe, Peterborough. 

NO POODLES 

Dear Sir,—I am making a col¬ 
lection of animal pictures. At the 
moment it is modestly small 

I was wondering if anyone had 
any pictures to spare? I would be 
very grateful for a picture of any 
kind of dog—other than a poodle. 

Catherine Loudon, Mill House, 
Wantage, Berkshire. 
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WHY NOT WRITE FOR CN? 

pfRST of all I am delighted to report that almost every¬ 
one seems to like our larger paper—and that fnclucEes 
the staff who produce it! We are all very, keen indeed 
on it here. 

I have had quite a flood of letters about the “ new ” 
CN, and this is very pleasing, because it means that 
readers are taking a real interest in the paper. I 
would hate to think that we were spoon-feeding a lot* 
of people who just absorbed what we gave them 
without any real reaction at all. 

There isn’t 
much fear of 
that, though, 
since anyone as 
dim as that 
wouldn’t be read¬ 
ing C N 1 

Now have a 
look at the right- 
hand column on 
the opposite page. 

For some weeks 
from now on I 
want to reserve 
this for contribu¬ 
tions from “CN 
families.” Not 
only C N readers 
but their parents 
can have a go 
if they feel in¬ 
clined. 

The pieces in this column can be about anything at 
all, as long as they will interest other readers. 

Send your contributions to me at Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, 

EC4, and let’s see if we 
can make this column a 
realty lively one ! 



Parents can have a go at writing 
for C N if they feel incftned 


Jkt Editor 


LAUGH 


* 
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They’re asking for Sir Renda . .« whoever he is.” 





mr Y mfA 

“ This is fun, George. I love feeling my feet going 
up and down as you pedal.” 




“ I didn’t mean that 
sort of swing door.” 



“■ Mum!" 



** I said breathe out.” 
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IN BRITAIN NOW 


it 


WHITE QUEEN ” IN AFRICA 


SCOTLAND is honouring the 50th anniversary of the death 
^ of one of the country’s most famous missionaries, Mary 
Slessor, who spent a lifetime among the peoples of Africa. 


This Wednesday a public 
meeting is to be held in the hall 
of Aberdeen Academy, in 
Belmont Street. This was 
formerly the Belmont United 
Presbyterian Church which 
Mary Slessor used to attend as 
a child. On the same day an 
exhibition will be opened in the 
Art Gallery at Aberdeen, the 
city in which she was born in 
1S4S. 

Dundee Mill-Girl 

Mary went to work as a 
weaver in a mill at Dundee. To 
mark its association with her, 
the Scottish city has been hold¬ 
ing church services and an 
exhibition depicting the Dundee 
Mary knew as a mill-girl. 

For more than 12 years Mary 
Slessor studied and worked with 
the object of becoming a 
missionary in Africa. In 1876, 
at the age of 28, she was sent to 
southern Nigeria by the Free 
Church of Scotland. For 39 


40 YEARS AGO 

(From CIV issue dated 
31st January . 1925) 

A terrible tale of the sea 
is told by the survivors of the 
Portuguese schooner, Caragol, 
landed in New York by the 
American steamer Kenowis. 

The Caragol left Rio de 
Janeiro in August and had 
encountered a storm which 
had carried her sails away 
and set her leaking badly. 
She had been adrift 84 days 
when the Kenowis came up, 
and since Christmas her crew 
of 17 had been living on 
biscuits. For the last four 
days they had been without 
food or water. 

Before they left their 
derelict vessel the crew knelt 
down on the deck and 
offered up prayers of thanks¬ 
giving for their deliverance. 


years she travelled widely, 
penetrating remote parts of 
Africa to spread the Christian 
faith and help the sick. She 
became so widely.known and 
had such a command of local 
dialects that she was appointed 
British consul for the Okoyong 
province. To the local people 
of this part of Nigeria she was 
known as the “White Queen” 
But wherever she travelled, 
she always returned to her mud 
home in her village, and it was 
there that Mary Slessor .died on 
15th January, 1915. 

NEW LIFEBOAT? 


ROLLING SEVEN 

Seven Bolton schoolboys 
have bought a new “toy ”■— 
a ten-ton steamroller. 

The boys had saved for a 
year to buy the 35-year-old 
vehicle, which was to be 
broken up in a yard at 
Bickerstaffe, ten miles away. 
The other Saturday the boys 
bought their steamroller and, 
with helpers, set out to drive 
it to Bolton. But they had to 
leave it overnight, the journey 
being completed the following 
day. Two hundredweights of 
coal were burned and 100 
gallons of water used up on 
the trip, which took ten 
hours. 

With a qualified driver at 
the wheel, the boys will make 
weekend steamroller journeys 
into the countryside. 



UNDERTHE PEWS 

A stone altar more than 800 
years old was found under the 
floor of the nave in the Norman 
parish church at Rock, Worcester¬ 
shire. It was probably hidden* 
there during the sacking of the 
churches by troops of Cromwell's 
Commonwealth three centuries 
ago. 

The altar was found when pews 
were removed. Weighing two tons, 
it was taken up and has now been 
re-erected in another part of the 
church. 



This sleek boat, seen on the 
Thames at Westminster, 
has been acquired by the 
Royal National Lifeboat In¬ 
stitution from the United 
States Coast Guard. Made 
of steel, it is 44 feet long 
and is being tested by the 
RNLI to decide whether 
vessels of this type would 
be practicable in British 
waters. 


WRECK MAP 
OF BRITAIN 

A “wreck-map” of Britain 
is being drawn up by a newly- 
formed research group in consulta¬ 
tion with the Royal Navy. Old 
wrecks believed to be lying in 
creeks and under land which 
previously formed part of the sea- 
coast will be among those sought. 
Facts about recent wrecks will 
also be recorded for the benefit of 
archaeologists of the future. 

Yhe group will work partly on 
records in museums and libraries, 
and some of~ its members will 
concentrate on disused or ancient 
harbours, estuaries, and back¬ 
waters. They have been training 
in underwater swimming and 
special techniques. 

HAVE YOU GOT 
THE MAGIC 
TOUCH? 

If you are a good magician, 
there is still time for you to enter 
for the Magic Circle’s Young 
‘Magician of the Year Contest 
1965. 

The competition is open to boy 
magicians between the ages of 14 
and 18 from any country in the 
world. Closing date for entries is 
31st January. 

Preliminary rounds will be held 
in London and, where the number 
of entries justifies it, in other 
centres throughout the world. The 
final will be held in London on 
29th April, and will be the opening 
event in the Magic Circle’s 
Diamond Jubilee Year. 

Further details can be obtained 
from: The Magic Circle Com¬ 
petition, Hearts of Oak Buildings, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.l. 

PIGEON OLYMPIAD 

Almost a thousand pigeons from 
26 countries will be on show at 
the Pigeon Olympiad being held 
at Alexandra Palace from next 
Friday until Sunday. It is the 
first time it has been staged in 
London. 

The Queen and Prince Philip 
are due to visit the Show on 
Saturday. 


The SEVENTH 

CHILDREN'S LITERARY COMPETITION 

organised by the Daily Mirror 

Entries from now until 5th March, 1965 

For full details of entry and awards send stamped, 
addressed envelope to: 

Children’s Literary Competition, 

Leaflet F, 

Daily Mirror, Holbom Circus, 

London, E.C.l. 


Advisory Panel; 
Michael Baldwin 
Ted Hughes 


Sir Herbert Read 
Leonard Clark 
Laurie Lee 


Marjorie L. Hourd 
Kathleen Rainc 


. . this enterprise is undertaken in the belief that children are capable ot 
expressing themselves effectively in literary form, and that to learn to express 
themselves in this manner is one of the primary concerns of education.” 

Herbert Read. 


Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1 Bough. 

4 Group of Portu¬ 
guese islands in the 
Atlantic, 9 Loosen. 

10 Unsuitable. 11 
Dispatches. 12 
Bestow. 13 Dread. 

14 Skilled. 18 
Approaches. 21 Broth. 

22 Fang. 23 Girl’s 
name. 24 Drive. 25 
Prickle. 26 Beating 
of drums. 27 It 
followed the Stone 
Age. DOWN: 1 Un¬ 
productive. 2 Refer. 

3 One who steers a 
rowing crew. 5 
Jupiter. 6 Involuntary 
reaction. 7 Ironic 
literary work. 8 A 
person 100 years old. 

15 A will-maker. 16 

Help. 17 Clergymen’s platform. 19 Chrysalis’s silky covering. 20 
Alter. 23 Highest male voice. Answer on page 16 
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I From a CN Mother | 

I TREASURES OF 1 
| HISTORY I 

= Three weeks ago in CN we I 
H published a letter from Alan 1 
s Bretman about appreciating E 
= Britain's history . Here is § 
= a piece on the same topic . § 

E M AY L a great history lover, E 
= commend Alan Bretman |j 
=§ on his desire to make the = 
= English more conscious of = 
= their rich heritage. 5 

j§ In London, for instance, = 
= many people visit the Tower = 
of London; but how many 5 
have spared a second look at = 
j| All-Hallows-By-the-Tower? g 
j| If you ask to be taken p 
= down to the crypt of this §e 
j| church with a guide, what a j| 
§§ storehouse of treasure you = 
^ will find. For in Roman j| 
= times a barber’s shop stood = 
H on this site, and another shop |j 
= beside it. There are the = 
= tools of the barber’s trade to i| 
= prove it. There is still part == 
| of a Roman ornamental pave- || 
ment and a drain, too! = 

| Roman Memorial § 

| On the walls there are §f 
= many Roman memorial || 
= tablets; there is a glass case = 
j| showing how London looked = 
= in Roman times; and the = 
E model of London Bridge used j| 
= here is made from actual §= 
[| splinters from the old E 
= London Bridge. = 

|j Surrounding the walls are j§ 
= many interesting things. = 
E There is a stone much older EE 
= in time than Stonehenge, with = 
E characters cut into it, that not §§ 
H even the British Museum =§ 
E has been able to identify. In M 
= a little nook is a very tiny = 
E Saxon Lady chapel, and here == 
= also is reputed to be an altar |j 
= used by Richard the First. S 
j| In one of the walls. Arch- E 
EE bishop Laud was said to have == 
j| lain buried until the last |j 
E century, when the bones were = 
E removed and reburied at j| 
E Oxford. = 

| Tiny Chapels § 

S I fl London, too, this time a E 
= stone’s throw from Hyde = 
E Park, as you come out from = 
= the Marble Arch entrance, = 
E there is the Convent of the |j 
B Forty Martyrs. = 

H From the outside, this E 
=E looks like an old house no 5 
E different from its neighbours, h 
== except that it has a crucifix § 
E over the front door. Go = 
= inside, and leading from a = 
| hallway are two tiny chapels. §j 
5 Each holds 100 people. = 

j| Here are many relics'of the E 
= English Catholic Martyrs = 
H killed at Tyburn, London’s E 
5 place of execution for many = 
= centuries, which was near the = 
= site of the present Marble = 
H Arch. There are two windows EE 
= in the chapel, and on the = 
E panes of these are depicted = 
= details from the lives bf S 
= many of these very brave E 
= people. Mrs. M. Reed = 
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THIS WIDE WORLD 


TEXT OF 1,000 
YEARS AGO 

What may be the oldest known 
Islamic text has been found by an 
archaeological mission among 
ruins near Baghdad, capital of 
Iraq. 

It was found in a building which 
dates from the year 17 of the 
Hegira, or Mohammedan era, 
which is reckoned from the time 
when the prophet fled from Mecca 
to Medina. (In our calendar, that 
would have been the year 622). As 
Mohammed died in the eleventh 
year of the Hegira, the text found 
near Baghdad was probably 
written a few years later. 

Texts previously discovered date 
from the 31st year of the Hegira. 


GLACIERS ARE 
GROWING AGAIN 

/TLACIERS in countries as 
^ far apart as Norway and 
New Zealand have come into 
the news. 

Measurements taken during last 
summer show that most of the 
glaciers in Norway and the Spits¬ 
bergen Islands have grown longer 
and wider, mainly due to heavy 
snowfalls in the winter of 1962- 
63. The - famous Hardanger 
Glacier, which had been decreas¬ 
ing, actually grew 18 inches. 

Over the past 30-40 years, how¬ 
ever, glaciers had melted con¬ 
siderably, and many of them now 
exist only on old maps. 

At the other end of the world, 
in New Zealand, some glaciers 
showed signs that they were no 
longer shrinking, and the Fox 
Glacier, one of New Zealand’s 
finest tourist attractions, is grow¬ 
ing, having moved downhill by 
160 feet in the past six months. 

It is now within 25 feet of ice 
which once formed its terminal 
face. 

Another glacier, the Franz 
Josef, has ceased to shrink, and 
heavy snowfalls in the future 
could mean that it will add to its 
present length of eight-and-a-half 
miles. 

JAPAN STEAMING AHEAD 


CHAPELS ON WHEELS 

Missionaries in Northern Nigeria work under many 
difficulties. For example, priests in the mission at work in 
the diocese of Makurdi have to trek into the bush for 
fortnight at a time, carrying a portable altar, furnishings and 
vestments in a box. Then they have to set them up in a 
grass-hut school, or under a tree. 

Now all this will soon be stored a marquee which can be 


changed, for three mobile chapels 
have been sent to Nigeria. The 
chapels, named St. Francis, St. 
Ignatius, and St. Dominic, are 
mounted on Leyland vans and are 
the gift of a Liverpool business¬ 
man. Each contains an altar, 
with furnishings and priests' vest¬ 
ments stored in adjoining cup¬ 
boards. The rear doors open to 
show the altar, and can be folded 
flush against the side of the 
vehicle. Under the rear seat is 


used to provide cover for up to 
a hundred worshippers. 

The chapels will also be used 
as missionary schools, and are 
equipped with projectors and 
screens. They will also provide 
medical services, for each is fully 
equipped as a dispensary. There 
are two first-aid boxes, stretchers 
are carried under the offside 
bench seat, and a can of drinking 
water is strapped under the near¬ 
side seat. » 



STUB AND 
TILT 

Pictured here are two of the 
latest arrivals in the world of 
aviation. Seen (left) on its maiden 
flight over California, is the 
stub-winged Convair Charger 45, 
a monoplane capable of speeds of 
as little as 50 m.p.h. at tree-top 
level and as much as 400 m.p.h 
in a dive. The machine below, 
produced by the Canadian 
Canadair company, is the CL-84, 
which can take off vertically at 
a moment’s notice, merely by 
tilting its wings and engines into 
the required position. 


A ORE than ten million tons of 
shipping were launched from 
the world’s yards last year. Of 
(his total Japan provided four 
million tons, to maintain her lead 
as the biggest shipbuilding nation. 

Japanese output actually 
exceeded the combined total of 
the next five shipbuilding countries 
—the United Kingdom, Sweden, 
Germany, France, and Norway. 
An encouraging sign for the 
United Kingdom is that she has 
displaced Germany as the second 
biggest shipbuilder. Sweden is 
close behind in third place. 

Of the United Kingdom's out¬ 
put of 1,034,000 tons, more than 
400,000 came from Scottish yards. 

Japanese shipyards’ high 


tonnage output is mainly due to 
the giant oil-tankers she is now 
building. They are also building 
many fine general cargo ships, but 
few luxury liners. 

So well-geared is the industry 
that ships can be built very 
quickly, in some cases in a third 
of the time it would take in 
European yards. And they are 
20 per cent, cheaper, too. 

Britain must keep her yards 
busy, and it seems that new 
methods must be introduced if she 
is to hold her place in the ship¬ 
building world. It was to learn 
something about new systems that 
Britain’s Shipping Minister, Mr. 
Roy Mason, recently toured yards 
in Japan. 




A YOUNG chess enthusiast 
has recently sent me 
news of the chess club at his 
school, and I thought it would 
be interesting to hear about 
other school clubs. 

So, if you or your club have 
been doing well this year in 
your local league, of in friendly 
matches, please write to me at 
CN. If you have any photo¬ 
graphs- of your team or the 
“star" players, send them along 
too. I will reply to each fetter 
I receive, and return any 
photographs. 
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from an end game played in a 
school match. Black played 
K-K 6 expecting to mate White 
the following move. White 
finds a draw! Can you see how, 
and what should Black have 
played? 

An.m er on voce 16 T. MARS DEN 


RETURN OF 
THE LOCUSTS 

After a respite of two years, 
locusts are again threatening crops 
in Africa and Asia. According to 
the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organisation, adult 
locusts have been found swarming 
in Somalia, Ethiopia, West 
Pakistan, and India. Smaller 
collections were also found in the 
Chad, southern Algeria, and north 
Niger regions of Africa. 

100 YEARS OF 
MOONLIGHT 

A century ago the town of 
Moonlight was established in the 
booming goldfields on the west 
coast of New Zealand’s South 
Island. Now it is only a ghost 
(own. 

But Moonlight will come to life 
again in April, when a day’s 
celebrations will be held to mark 
the town’s centenary. 


LOOKING AN 
ELEPHANT 
IN THE EYE 

Driving a party through 
the Wankic National Park in 
Rhodesia the other day, a 
ranger saw an elephant lying 
by the roadside apparently 
dead. Stopping the vehicle, 
he got out and raised the 
animal’s eyelid. 

The pupil of the eye was 
very small, but it started to 
get bigger. Then the elephant 
began to get up. Rangers 
and members of the party 
scattered in all directions as 
the great creature, trumpeting 
loudly, ran off down the road. 

Fortunately it paid no 
attention to fleeing humans or 
to a stationary vehicle, but 
made off into the forest. 
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BRIEFLY . . . 



According to Mr, Frederick 
S . Mercer , chairman of the 
Harrogate international toy fair , 
Britain's toy output is running at 
about £ 47 , 000,000 a year , with 
exports close to £ 13 , 000 , 000 . 

Chinese Comet 

The discovery of a new tail-less 
comet is claimed by the Tzu 
Chin. Shan Observatory at Nan¬ 
king, China. It is estimated to 
have a brightness of the 15 th 
magnitude. 

About 40 million Christmas and 
New Year cards were sold by the 
United Nations Childrens Fund , 
ten million more than in 1963 . 

Canada’s First 

A plaque to Sir John A. 
Macdonald, who became 
Canada’s first Prime Minister in 
1867 , has been unveiled in 
Glasgow, where he was born 150 
years ago. 

With nearly 9 , 500,000 pas¬ 
sengers last year , London Airport 
maintained its place as the busiest 
in Europe . 

Thousands of Dams 

A World Register of Dams , 
just published, contains informa¬ 
tion on more than 10,000 dams in 
50 countries. 

Northern Ireland produces every 
year 125 million yards of cloth and 
processes 200 million square yards 
of fabric. 

The stretch of Roman wall 
which crosses the Sheepmount 
at Carlisle is to be preserved as an 
ancient monument. 

Cable Chart 

Anchors dropped by ships 
when mooring have caused much 
damage to submarine telephone 
and telegraphic cables in the 
past two years. Now Admiralty 
charts are to show the exact 
location of all cables. 

Britain's exports to China in 
the first ten months of last year 
were worth £ 14 , 600 , 000 , an in¬ 
crease of 50 per cent, over the 
1963 figures . 

Great Admiral 

The ioo,ooo-ton tanker—big¬ 
gest ever built in Europe—which 
:is to be launched by the Queen at 
Barrow-in-Furness on 17 th 
March, will be named British 
Admiral. 

Ghana is to introduce decimal 
currency and the metric measure¬ 
ment system in July. 

800th Fair 

Britain will be the second 
biggest West European exhibitor 
at the 800 th Trade Fair which 
opens in Leipzig, East Germany, 
on 28 th February. 

For the first time in centuries, 
Royal Maundy money will be 
distributed in Canterbury 
Cathedral in At>riL 
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PANORAMA 


News in Pictures 


m 



Much of the tand is mountainous, with plateaus high enough for pleasant living conditions and a good 
climate for crops. There are many rivers and the possibilities for hydro-electric power are great 



Secondary education is mostly given in English. Here 
are some pupils at the English School in the capital 


T HE ancient empire of Ethiopia, which 
counts the centuries of its existence 
from the days of King Solomon, is undergoing 
a transformation. After Britain had organised 
and led the campaign to free the country 
from the Italians, who had invaded it in 
1935, the Emperor, Haile Selassie, returned 
from exile in 1941. Since then he has led 
the modernisation of national life. Schools, 
hospitals, and modern buildings have been 
put up both in the capital and elsewhere. 
Roads have been built and an airline organised. 
Ethiopia now exports a great deal of coffee and 
wheat, while sugar and tobacco grow well in 
the fertile soil. The return of Eritrea, formerly 
Italian, gave Ethiopia ports on the Red Sea. 



boat of papyrus 
leaves on Lake 
Tsana. These boats 
have not altered in 
construction for 
2,000 years 


A big white umbrella 
is needed to keep off 
the fierce noonday 
sun in Addis Ababa ► 


All rights reserved. 
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Modernisation : A new-born baby in an incubator 
at the hospital in Addis Ababa, capital of Ethiopia 



Modern methods take time to introduce. Meanwhile 
this housewife carries water in the time-honoured way 
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NEW MYSTERIES OF VENUS 


By 

Patrick 

Moore 


The Children's Newspaper, JOth Jcnucry, 1965 
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surprising information. If 
Mariner II could be trusted, then 
the surface temperature was in the 
region of +800 degrees Fahrenheit 
—much too hot for liquid water 
to exist—while the “day " 1 
amounted to over 240 Earth-days. 

Some astronomers, including 
myself, doubted these findings. 


’IfENUS, the brightest of all the planets, has been a glorious 
’ object in the east before dawn for the past few months. 
Apart from the Moon, Venus is our closest neighbour in 
space. At its nearest it may approach us to within 25 million 
miles, whereas the next closest, Mars, never comes much closer 
than 35 million miles. 

Unfortunately we can never see 
the actual surface of Venus, since 
the planet is permanently hidden 
by its dense, cloudy atmosphere. 

Its size and movements are 
well known. The diameter is 
7,700 miles, only a little less than 
that ff the Earth; its “year,” or 
the time it takes to revolve once 
round the Sun, is 224i Earth-days. 

Its own “day” is not certainly 
known, but most astronomers 
think that it is much longer than 
ours. . 

Dust-Desert 

Before 1962 there were two 
theories about conditions on 
Venus. According to one, the 
planet was a fiercely hot dust- 
desert, without * a scrap of 
moisture and without any trace of 
life. According to the other, the 
surface was mainly ocean-covered, 
and primitive marine life might 
exist there. 

Then, in the autumn of 1962, 
the Americans sent a rocket, 

Mariner II, towards Venus. On 
13th December of that year it 
passed within 21,000 miles of the 
planet, and sent back some rather 


For instance, Venus takes only- 
224J days to go round the Sun, 
and it would be strange indeed to 
find a world upon which the day 
is longer than the year! It was 
a pity that an earlier rocket sent 
towards Venus by the Russians 
was unsuccessful, but its radio 
broke down, and all contact with 
it was lost. 

The Americans have conducted 
some new experiments. They 
have twice sent up instruments in 
a high-altitude balloon, and have" 
studied Venus from a height of 
over 80,000 feet. This is above 



This.big telescope is similar to thrones used to study Venus from 
high-altitude balloons 


the main part of the Earth’s 
obscuring air, so that conditions 
are excellent. The instruments 
themselves have been recovered, 
together with the photographs 
taken, and it has been found that 
their evidence is in fiat contradic¬ 
tion to the Mariner results. This 
applies to both the recent balloon 
ascents, one made in February, 
1964, and the other in October. 

Disagreement 

The balloon records indicate 
that, instead of being bone-dry, 
the upper part of Venus’s 
atmosphere contains a great deal 
of water vapour, while it seems 
that the clouds are made up 
chiefly of ice crystals. This does 
not agree with the theory that 
the surface is intensely hot. And 
if Mariner 11 was wrong in this 
respect, it may also have been 
wrong in others. 

One important point is that the 
rocket did not go as close to 
Venus as had been intended. It 
was meant to pass within 9,000 
miles of the planet instead of over 
20 , 000 , so there must have been 
a reduction in accuracy. 

The scientists at the John 
Hopkins University in America, 
who have been responsible for the 
balloon studies, certainly feel 
that this is the case, and they do 
not. believe that the surface 






Balloons like this one carried 
Venus-observing instruments to 
a height of 80,000 feet 

temperature of Venus is anything 
like 800 degrees. If they are right, 
we may after all return to the 
idea that wide oceans exist there 
—and if so, it is by no means 
impossible that lowly forms of 
life exist. After all, life on Earth 
began iri our own warm oceans, 
more than 600 million years ago. 
Why should not the same .sort of 
development be taking place on 
Venus now? 


NOSEY RACCOON! 

pRIMAVERA is a little place in Paraguay, South America, 
a few miles south of the Tropic of Capricorn. It has a 
school where the children like to keep pets, as perhaps you 
do. But theirs are creatures of the jungle near which they live. 


When I first went to teach in 
this school, the only pet was a 
coati—a South American raccoon. 
As 1 was arriving, just before 
seven o’clock (when this school 
starts), the children called to me, 
“Come and see Nosey.” 

Nosey was sitting on the 
shoulder of a Paraguayan girl, 
Marciana. She was his special 
friend, and arrived at school early 
each morning to feed and pet 
him. She would give him a piece 
of orange, a beetle, a worm, 
biscuits, egg—he enjoyed them. 

Beautiful Tail 

Marciana put the little creature 
down and he strutted off proudly 
holding his beautiful tail, striped 
with rings of black, in a high 
curve behind him. He was the 
size of a cat, with a low body, 
and his reddish-brown coat shone 
in the sunlight 

We had a half-hour break each 
morning when the children ate 
their “second breakfast.” Nosey 
enjoyed his share, but most of all 
he loved molasses, a dark syrup 
made by boiling the sugar-cane 
juice. When the tin was almost 
empty, we gave it to him. Us 


would use his front paws like 
little hands, dipping themrinto the 
molasses, then licking them clean 
with much enjoyment, until all 
was gone. Even then he would 
poke his nose into the tin, if he 
could get it in, to make sure there 
was nothing left. 

One day Nosey disappeared. 

In the Cupboard 

We searched the classrooms and 
found him beside our cookery 
cupboard, his nose covered with 
flour and jam, in his hand a half- 
empty tin of condensed milk. On 
the floor lay the rest of the flour 
and the broken jam-jar. The little 
raccoon ran to us joyfully when 
we appeared and we scattered, 
laughing, to avoid his sticky nose. 

Nosey disappeared several times 
after that. One morning he was 
discovered in the headmaster’s 
office, where he had chewed up 
letters,^ books, and even examina¬ 
tion papers. So he had to go! 

Funnily enough, we never had 
to get rid of him. He just dis¬ 
appeared again and never came 
back. 

We all missed him very much. 

MILDRED LORD 


WHAT D'YOU KNOW... 




ft;, I 


1964 WORLD CHAMPION 

Amazing John Surtees. Already the holder of sevenWorld Motorcycling 
Championships, he is now the World Champion Racing Car Driver! He is, 
in fact, the first person to carry off the ‘double’ on two and four wheels. 
And yet until 1959 he had never even seen a car race! John Surtees, like 
the winners of every World Championship Grand Prix over the last six 
years, sped to victory on Dunlop tyres. 


CRAFTY IDEA 

Boat owners often make 
their decks and cabin 
roofs extra smart and 
weatherproof with 
Dunlop Trakmark. This 
Is a canvas-backed 
plastic sheeting which 
is simply stuck onto any 
surface. It is made in 
many gay colours, and 
now Dunlop have intro¬ 
duced two new patterns 
which are coloured and 
grained to look exactly 
like Teak or Mahogany j 
wood planking. So a 
craft can be made to 
look luxurious at very 
low cost. 


RIDING ON RUBBER 

When next you ride on a London 
Transport silver train you may 
notice how smoothly it glides 
along. This is because the newest 
trains are fitted with Metalastik 
suspensions—made by a Dunlop 
company. Made of rubber bonded 
to metal, these suspensions not 
only reduce noise and vibration 
but are lighter, and need no oiling. 
They are also used on under¬ 
ground trains in Stockholm. 
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WHY No. 4 SCIENCE AT THE SOUTH POLE 


Geologists, weather men, biologists, and other experts from ten nations 
are hard at work in Antarctica. Why are they there? 


the reason so many scien- 
1 tists are now living in 
Antarctica, the continent of 
the South Pole and one of the 
most inhospitable parts of 
the world, is just that, if Man 
is to understand the Earth he 
lives on, it is impossible to 
ignore what may be learned 
from a land area which is 
bigger than the USA and 
Europe put together. 

As this number of C N appears, 
it is summertime at the. South 
Pole and the Sun makes a day six 
months long by never setting at 
all. During the other six months 
; it never rises, so that there is half 
a year’s night. 

Yet man has learned to live and 
work there and stay healthy. 

Long Darkness 

At the South Pole itself there 
is a big American station called 
Amundsen-Scott, after the Nor¬ 
wegian and British explorers who 
first reached the Pole in 1911-12. 
Here, in a group of insulated 
huts buried by drifting snow, 
scientists work the year round. 
In fact, having plenty to do is 
essential in keeping men reason¬ 
ably happy while they are shut up 
together during the long darkness. 

At Byrd Station the Americans 
have a more elaborate settlement 
established in huge ice trenches 
roofed with steel arches. 

The Squth Pole itself, 9,000 feet 
above sea-level, is just a waste of 
snow marked by a circle of fuel- 
oil drums round a couple of metal 
flagstaffs. Of the camp, less than 
a mile away, you can see only 
radio masts and chimneys. 

Some of these masts are special 
pieces of equipment for research 
into cosmic rays. This is being 
carried out at present during 
what are called the International 
Years of the Quiet Sun (IQSYV 

Continued on next pagre 



Air-view of the United States icebreaker Northwind clearing a channel through the frozen sea for other ships 
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What the South Pole actually looks like—a waste of snow marked out by fuel-oil drums and 
two flagstaffs. One flies the Stars and Stripes and the other the United Nations flag 



New Byrd Station. A trench in the ice, roofed 
over with steel arches, contains the huts 



Much work is done in ice pits where instruments for measuring A weather man takes readings from his instruments at Scott Base, head* 
gravity and magnetism can be set up quarters of the New Zealand Antarctic Organisation 
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SCIENCE 
AT THE 
SOUTH 

POLE 

Continued 

■from 

previous 

page 


The Sun has an eleven-year 
cycle of activity. At one end of 
this period huge storms sweep 
its surface, giving out energy 
which affects our Earth.* The 
International Geophysical Year 
(IGY) of 1957-58 was at the time 
of the Sun's maximum activity, 
and important facts were then 
collected about it. The IQSY 
are at the time of least activity 
and scientists are now gather¬ 
ing facts about it to compare 
with those of 1957-58. For the 
Sun's energy affects radio 
signals and prospects of Space 
travel. 

Magnetic Field 

-Antarctica is a specially 
favourable area for this work, 
for those masts stand where 
there is a “funnel" in the 
Earth's magnetic field, causing 
cosmic rays, from the Sun and 
other bodies, to penetrafa our 
atmosphere even down to 
ground level. Radio signals 
are sent from transmitters on 
the other side of the world— 
northern Canada for instance 
—and the behaviour of these 
throws light on changes in the 
ionosphere. 

Besides ail this, constant 
work goes on in Antarctica to 
study weather conditions as 
they may affect the rest of the 
world. Strange to tell, there 
is some plant and insect life 
in these wind-swept wastes— 
including wingless flies, chiefly 
on the edges of the continent 
The teeming sea-life, fish, 
whales, and penguins are also 
studied, and so are the millions 
of flying birds along the coasts. 

continued on page 10 



This tractor train made a journey of 1,800 miles from the Australia-United States Wilkes Base on 

the coast to Yostok, the Russian inland base 



Russian coastal base at Mirny with one of the transport planes which operai 
from it. Grounded aircraft have to be specially protected against blizzan 
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The Royal Research Ship John Biscoe in the ice off the west coast of the Antarctic Peninsula. She carries supplies and relief parties 
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For unloading stores where there are no harbours there is nothing like a good 
helicopter. This one is from the US icebreaker Glacier 


The Russian base at Vostok is the place where the lowest surface temperature 
ever recorded was measured—minus 126 degrees Fahrenheit 
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SCIENCE 
AT THE 
SOUTH POLE 


Continued 

from 

previous page 


THIS map of Antarctica 
1 shows the strangest and 
most formidable continent 
in the world. It is a land of 
great mountains. Only the 
highest thrust their peaks 
through the ice, and one of 
these, Mount Erebus, is an 
active volcano. Below the 
ice-cover, Antarctica is a 
land of deep valleys, some 
of them 4,000 feet below sea- 
level. 

If all the ice in Antarctica 


were to melt, it is estimated 
that the oceans of the world 
would be 200 feet deeper 
and would drown much of 
what is now land* 

The various bases occupied 
by the nations co-operating 
in the study of Antarctica 
are shown here, although 
many of them are only occu¬ 
pied during the summer. 

Our map shows not only 
the Pole—the southern end 
of the Earth's axis—but the 
Pole of Inaccessibility, at 
the point farthest into the 
interior of the continent. 

Since 1959, when the 
Antarctic Treaty was signed 
in Washington, twelve 
nations have agreed to work 
together to unlock some of 
Antarctica's secrets and to 


seek to extend our know¬ 
ledge of the upper atmos- 
sphere. The stations or 
bases in Antarctica are part 
of a world-wide network for 



Captain Scott and four companions reached 
the South Pole in January, 1912, only to find 
that the Norwegians, under Amundsen, had 
beaten them by a month. This photograph, 
taken at the Pole, was found with Scott’s 
body after he had died on the way back. 


this study. What is dis¬ 
covered by them may well 
help the men who will go 
to the Moon. 

Aircraft have solved one 
of the greatest 
problems the 
earlier explorers 
had to face, 
namely that of 
transporting 
supplies even to 
the most in¬ 
accessible parts 
of the continent. 
The helicopter 
is a wonderful 
help for handling 
stores and mov¬ 
ing working 
parties. And 
tracked vehicles 
such as snowcats 


On the map we show the 
routes of Antarctic ex¬ 
plorers : — Shackle!on s 
{within 97 miles of suc¬ 
cess ), 1908-09; Amund¬ 
sen's in 1911; Scott's in 
1912; and Fuchs's crossing 
of the whole continent , 
with Hillary's dash to the 
Pole and back , 1957^58. 


have made long journeys on ; 
the surface possible and 
reasonably safe. These 
vehicles can be fitted with 
long-arm detectors in front 1 
to give warning of crevasses 
hidden beneath the snow. 

One day, perhaps, tourists 
will be flying here to stay \ 
in under-the-snow hotels. 
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Meet the group of five 
Birmingham boys with 
a current hit— 

THE MOODY BLUES 



yyiTHIN a few weeks of 
19 - year - old Denny 
Laine forming a Rhythm 
and Blues Group called THE 
MOODY BLUES, the boys 
had successful bookings in 
their hometown of Birming¬ 
ham. Now, little more than 
three months later, they are 
the popular resident group 
at the Marquee Club in 
London, and their Decca 

disc. Go Now, has climbed 
high in the Hit Parade. 

Their vocals and in¬ 

strumental harmony are 
really good, for R & B was 
just the kind of sound they 
had been looking for to 
express their combined 

musical talents. Denny 

plays the piano, guitar, har¬ 
monica, and banjo. Drum¬ 
mer Graham Edge also plays 
piano and guitar “just a 
little.** Clint Warwick is 
the bass guitarist. Pianist- 
guitarist Mike Pinder also 
plays the organ, while 
vocalist Ray Thomas has the 
harmonica. 

No need for these boys 
to get the blues while they 
play them so successfully! 


■ 


CALLING D FOR DALEK 

IT is hard to tell who is who in Da Who , the Saturday after¬ 
noon TV serial, for all the Dafeks look alike! But, there 
is no mistaking the one pictured below. It is not a robot but 
a Dalek puppet with a distinct personality of its own. And 
it is musical, too. 

In this photograph 
it is shown with its 
creator, ] 6-year-old 
Carolyn Gilbert of 
Wokingham, Berk- 
shire. Carolyn is a 
student puppeteer, and 
every day after school 
she works with 
Master Puppeteer Mr. 

Richard Giles, who 
also lives in Woking¬ 
ham. Together they 
made this musical 
Dalek of hard board 
and plastic. The 
“ rivets ” are chair 
upholstery knobs and 
the three mop-headed 
looking objects 
(making this a three- 
arm Dalek) are in 
fact washing-up 
mops. It is three feet 
high and battery- 
powered so that, 
when it moves, bulbs flash warning lights, the eyes glow and it can 
tap its feet to the music of the two guitars and drum set. 

Carolyn goes all over the country giving puppet shows with Mr. 
Giles, and practises at home with the aid of mirrors. 

There is no master-computer to tell this Dalek what to do—it is 
all done by the aid of strings, cleverly manipulated by Carolyn. 



Carolyn and her musical Dalek 


ONCE UPON 
A TIME 

Qne of Britain’s top jazz com¬ 
posers, Ken Rattenbury, has 
set four fairy stories to music on 
an HMV-LP record called Once 
Upon A Time. 

One of the stories is the 
adventures of Grimm’s Bremen 
Town Musicians —six animals 
which met on the road to 
Bremen and formed a band. 
Then there are two stories by 
Hans Andersen— The Shepherdess 
And The Sweep, and The Tinder 
Box, which is the story of 
a soldier who fell in love with 
a beautiful princess and lived 
happily ever after— after the tinder 
box came to their rescue! The 
fourth tale— The Shop On Beat 
Street —is Ken’s original composi¬ 
tion and story. 

Ken Rattenbury has also com¬ 
posed many descriptive suites of 
music for radio. From his home in 
Walsall, Staffordshire, he said: “I 
write all the time. At present I’m 
bursting with new ideas and there 
aren’t enough hours in the day!” 

fairy-tale ending for 19-year- 
old Rosemary Williams of 
Devon who, a year 'ago, bravely 
faced blindness: after a successful 
operation she has become the first 
Beauty Queen of 1965, and will 
get a Hollywood film part. 


THEY SHINE AT SCIENCE ! 

¥ AST week I wrote about girls who were making their names 
as stars in the world of Pop, TV, Radio, and Films. 
.This week I thought you would like to hear about girls who 
are becoming successful in a different field—the field of Science. 

Kathleen Thomas is a 17-year- 17 when she sat for th; 


old of Hereford whose main 
interest in life is Chemistry. She 
was the only . girl among 83 
apprentices to gain the first-year 
Ordinary National Certificate in 
Metallurgy at the Harry Wiggin 
Technical College. Only one boy 
gained higher marks than Kathleen 
at distinction level. 

(Incidentally, Metallurgy is the 
name given to the study and 
practice of extracting metals from 
their ores—smelting and refining 
and so on.) 

For the first time since 1962, 
first and second prizes in the Hans 
Sloane Science Award were won 
by girls. First prize went to 
Barbara Acheson, a pupil of 
Coleraine High School and the 
first Ulster girl to gain an A Leveh 
GCE in Chemistry. Barbara was 


examina¬ 
tion, for which she won ten guineas 
and the Hans Sloane Memorial 
Medal. The award is based on the 
results of this examination at A 
Level in biology, chemistry, and 
physics. 

The second prize of five guineas 
was awarded to Christine Fee, a 
pupil of the Methodist College, 
Belfast. 

Barbara was also among an 
audience of 500 senior pupils from 
Northern Ireland Secondary 
Schools who attended the annual 
Royal Institute of Chemistry 
lecture at jQueen’s University, 
Belfast. The lecturer combined 
entertainment with his talk on 
explosives and gave a “bang-on” 
performance by shooting over the 
heads bf his audience, using a 
150-year-old pistol loaded with 


^iiimmiimimiimiiniiiiSISTERS iiiiiiimiiiiimimiiiiimi!^ 



| M Well—I’m cold!” | 


gunpowder and 
cotton-wool. Then 
he reassuringly told 
the girls that the 
world has already 
survived explosions in 
nature many times 
more powerful than 
any the biggest known 
H-bomb in existence 
could produce. 

ifjcfef 
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TAKE A LOO 
AT NATURE 



INVENTORS IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 

often think how clever Man has been to “invent” such 
things as aircraft, electricity, and various forms of radio. 
But do we all realise how many of the great scientific achieve¬ 
ments of today are not new ? 


This is the case with air travel, 
for instance, for there were flying 
reptiles hundreds of millions of 
years ago. 

Then again I am reminded that 
< long before Man found ways of 
direction-finding by means of 
instruments, owls were able to 
locate mice and voles by using 
their wonderful hearing apparatus. 

We have done amazing things 
. with electricity; but, again, long 
before we knew anything about 
, this rather mysterious force, there 
were eels and some other fishes 
that used electric currents to 
locate and catch prey and avoid 
obstacles! 

Semaphore 

Signals 

We think that Man discovered 
the way to signal by semaphore; 
but for ages and ages certain male 
spiders have courted their mates 
by using signals with their limbs 
which are very like the semaphore 
code. 

Even diving bells of a kind are 
used by pond spiders so that they 
can live and breathe air under 
water. 

The idea of tear gas is not so 


new either... There is a beetle 
called the bombardier beetle that 
can “explode ” a cloud of a sort 
of liquid gas as a means of 
defence; and the hypodermic 
syringe method of injection has 
been utilised by bees and wasps 
and, of course, venomous snakes, 
for thousands of years. 

How about the detection of 
temperature? Did you know that 
snakes of the pit-viper group 
(which includes the Rattlesnakes) 

■-by- 

Maxwell Knight 


can detect the. warmth given off 
by the bodies of rats and mice' so 
accurately that they can .-locate 
and catch them? 

Cowboys may believe they 
invented the lasso, but a certain 
spider shoots out a strand of silk 
with which it can capture an insect 
an inch or so away. 

Great are the'wonders of echo- 
location, by which means we can 
now measure the depths of the 
sea more precisely than ever 
before. Even so, bats use this 
system not only to navigate and 
avoid banging into trees and 


houses, but to “ bounce ” the 
squeaks they utter off a flying 
moth so that they can catch it 
without the aid of sight. What is 
more, it has recently been 
discovered that moths can—if they 
are lucky—avoid capture by 
intercepting the bats’ ultra-sonic 
noises and quickly taking avoiding 
action. 

Dolphins also make use of 
“sonar” to locate fish in dark or 
muddy water, and also to avoid 
anything which might obstruct 
their path through the sea. 

Can animals do things we 
cannot do at all? Yes, they can. 
They can sense time without 
clocks. Birds can use the Sun, 
and possibly the stars also, to find 
their way over thousands of miles 
with no instruments save those 
they have in their brains—and 
about which we know little or 
nothing. 

Superior! 

Finally, many animals—notably 
dogs and cats—can be taken miles 
and miles to new homes and yet 
get back to their original ones 
over routes which they have never 
travelled previously. 

Man has devised many amazing 
things, but many of them were in 
use years and years before human 
beings ever existed. And in quite 
a number of other things animals 
have been proved to be definitely 
superior to us! 



Diving bells of a kind are used by pond spiders so that they can 
live and breathe air while under water. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Patti Stone meets Beryl Grey at the Garden 



BERYL GREY: No Patti, I never felt any need 
to start smoking, and I have, no desire 
for cigarettes at all. 

PATTI I would have thought a cigarette 
would help you relax, before or after a 
difficult performance. 

BERYL GREY: Any expert will tell you that 
smoking definitely cuts down your stamina 
and makes you short of breath, Patti, and 
ballet is just about the most disciplined and 
hardest work in the world. Practising regularly 
every morning, rehearsing all day, long 
arduous seasons, mean that you must be in 
the best of physical condition. Can you 
imagine doing 32 fouett6s if you get 
breathless? 

PATTI: I'm beginning to notice I get out of 
breath rather soon. That must be why. 

BERYL GREY: Why don't you give up 
smoking then? You'll feel much better. And 
girls don't have to smoke to feel sophisticated, 
you know! 

PATTI: You're right. Miss Grey. I wonder if I 
could give it up? 

BERYL GREY: Of course you can, if you 
set your mind to it. But the best way to stop j 
is never to start! j 

} 

Beryl Grey says: 

AMBITIOUS GIRLS DON’T SMOKE 
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picture 

serial 


Presenting another of the most famous 
of Shakespeare’s plays in a special way 


Part 

Three 


Romeo and Juliet 



Because of a feud be¬ 
tween the Montagues 
and the Capulets, two 
of the richest families in 
Verona, Romeo (a Mon¬ 
tague) had gone to Lord 
Capulet's banquet un¬ 
invited and masked . 

During the evening, 
Romeo found he had 
fallen in love with Lord 
Capulet's daughter, 
Juliet. And Juliet, 
equally in love with 
Romeo, discovered with 
dismay that he >tm a 
Montague ! 

After the banquet , 
Romeo returned to Lord 
Capulet's garden , just to 
be near Juliet . Not 
knowing him to be there, 
Juliet , standing at her 
open window, spoke aloud 
her love of Romeo . 

When Romeo 
answered, from the 
garden below, Juliet did 
not know what to say. 
She could hardly deny 
her words of love ; and 
yet she did not want 
Romeo to think she 
could be easily won 


2. The Friar was surprised to see Romeo so early in the morning, and rightly 
guessed that his wakefulness was caused by love. He was even more surprised 
when Romeo told him that he wanted to marry Juliet—a Capulet I 
After Romeo had explained, the Friar agreed to perform the secret marriage 
ceremony later that day, hoping that, once the marriage became known, an 
opportunity would present itself for him to bring the two families together. 


3. After the wed¬ 
ding, Juliet hurried 
home, with the 
promise that 
Romeo would meet 
her in the garden 
that evening. To 
spend the interven¬ 
ing time, Romeo 
sought out his two 
friends, Mercutio 
and Benvolio (who 
knew nothing of 
his marriage). 

The three young 
men were spotted 
by a party of 
Capulets led by 
Juliet’s cousin 
Tybalt, (who would 
have fought Romeo 
at Lord Capuiet’s 
banquet if he had 
not been held back). 
There was no one 
with whom he 
would rather fight 
than Romeo. 



5. Romeo could hardly refuse to avenge the death of his friend. Honour 
had to be satisfied, though it meant fighting Tybalt after all. Thus a swift 
duel followed, in which Romeo killed Tybalt. 

By now a crowd had gathered, including Lords Capulet and Montague. 
Also drawn to the scene was Escalus, Prince of Verona, who was determined 
to end the continual fights between the two families, by enforcing the law. 


6. The complications arising from Romeo’s secret marriage now became apparent. 
Not knowing Romeo to be her son-in-law, Lady Capulet insisted on his punishment. 

Lady Montague insisted Romeo had only taken a life al¬ 
ready forfeit, since Tybalt had killed Mercutio. Unmoved 
her plea the Prince banished Romeo from Verona! 
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Nature Series 

10 BIRDS 10 BUTTERFLIES 

15 ANIMALS 10 FISH 

20 FLOWERS 5 CATS (SET) 

5 DOGS (SET) 

Any one of these seven packets quite free 
to introduce you to the Sterling Stamp Club. 
State the free offer you require, enclose 
4d. stamp and ask to see a selection of our 
Commonwealth and Foreign Stamps on 10 days’ 
Approval. 9d. extra for each set if more than one 
required (A/- lot). Please tell your parents 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE (Dept. CN118) LANCING, SUSSEX 



25 Island Stamps Offer 

SUPER lot to add to your collection . . . 
Icelandic Volcano ... Magnificent 
Jamaican . . . Zanzibar . . . British 
Solomons . . . also some of the latest and 
hard to get issues. All sent to those 
enclosing two (2) 3d. stamps and asking 
to see my latest discount stamp booklet 
on 14 days’ approval. If Approvals not 
wanted enclose 2/6. 

iDo not forget to enclose the stamps to 
cover postage, etc.; and to inform your 
parents that you are writing. 

CAPTAIN MARTIN CAMPBELL (CG) 

29 Palatine Road, Goring^by-Sea, Sussex 


rnpp 30 French Colonials or 
I LL 25 Br. Commonwealth 

to all making first application for Approvals. 

Please stole your interests and send 3d. postage. 
Tell your parents and get their permission- 
then apply to 

F. MATTHEWS, i, b.rk hall, 

MARINA, B EXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX. 


FREE 


GREAT BRITAIN 1961 
EUR0PASET of 3 VALS 


FREE 


(Catalogued at 3/6 Per Set) 

To all who ask to see my Great Britain or 
Colonial Approvals or both — please state 
which. 3d; stamp for postage. 

Please tell your Parents. 

J. B. STAMP SERVICE 

21 CADOGAN GARDENS. CHURCH END, 
FINCHLEY, LONDON. N.3 


ALL HEW APPLICANTS 

sending 4?,d. postage and requesting our 
Approvals may choose one of these 
FREE GIFTS 

50 Commonwealth r ~: 10 Australian 

Do not forget your name and address. 
(I'.K. only.) Please tell your Parents. 

MANA KING (CN46>, ISa Church St., 
Ulflrifl ftlflU Walton-on-Thames, Sy. 


5 SOUTH RHODESIA FREE to every- nApI/CTP 
one ordering one of these r AlmElu 

30 dilT. 


Brazil 1/G 

Chile 2/3 

Egypt 2/6 

Eire 5/- 

Israel 77- 

Port. Col. 4/- 


100 difl. 
Argentine 3/6 
Br, Emp. 2/6 
Canada 6/- 

Greece 2/6 

Malaya 10/- 

Spain 2/9 


-Please tell your varents.' 


200 diff. 
Austria 6/- 

Chlna 3/6 

Czech. 6/- 

France 6/- 

Hungary 5/- 

Italy 6/« 


POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. C W.O. LIST FREE. 

Btmsiflmps (SR). 16 Kidderminster Rd.. Croydon, Surrey 


33 BRITISH COLONIAL 
QUEEN STAMPS 

(One of which is shown here) 


FREE 



Please send us a 3d. stamp for postage and 
ask to see our famous Pictorial Discount 
Approvals. This offer does not apply to 
readers who live outside the British Isles. 
(Please tell your parents you are applying.) 
THE WULFRUNA STAMP CO. (Dpt. CN41) 
6A, CORNHILL, DORCHESTER, DORSET 


350 MIXED STAMPS FREE 

when you first apply for our 
approvals, and enclose 6d. postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

N. P. STAMP CO., 
“Shenstone,” Wimborne Road, 
Lychett Matravers, Poole, Dorset. 


FREE TRISTAN DA CUNHAH! 

FREE for you, several stamps from the 
famous island of TRrSTAN DA CUNHA, plus 
many others (approx, 35 stamps) if you send 
for a selection of APPROVALS (priced 
stamps in booklets). Only owing to my 
buying these fabulous stamps in bulk am 
I able to offer some as FREE GIFTS. This 
marvellous offer may never be repeated, so 
send TODAY for GIFT and APPROVALS. 
Please send 4id. stamp and tell your parents. 

P. GRIFFITHS, 24 HAIEMCK UNE, UNCIHG, SUSSEX. 


FREE! 

50 world stamps (including diamond 
and triangular) to all genuine appli¬ 
cants for super discount approvals. 

Please Tell Your Parents. 

Send 3d. stamp to : 

C. D. CHEEK, 29 Bromyard Crescent. 
Paulsgrove, Portsmouth, 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modem issues, Commemoratives, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc,, is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4id. postage. 

(Price without Approvals— 1/3 post free.) 
Please tell your Parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


IT IS MOST IMPORTANT 

that you print your full name and 
address clearly when replying to 
advertisements. Also please make sure 
that you send your reply to 

the address in the advertisement. 


SUNDAY MIRROR 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHILDREN’S ART 1965 

Children’s pictures, sculpture, and craft-work 

Entries are invited for the eighteenth annual exhibition 
to be held in London in September. 

All children aged 17 years and under may enter. 

For full details of entry and awards send 
stamped , addressed envelope to : 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHILDREN’S ART, (LEAFLET A), 

Sunday Mirror Holbom Circus, London, E.C.l. 

Closing date for entries* 5th MARCH, 1965 
Advisory Committee 

Sir Herbert Read, Mr. Alan Davie, Mr. Jack Firth. Mr. Tom Hudson, 
Mr. Victor Passmore. Mr. Frank Tuckett. 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


HONOURING THE RADIO HAMS 


A MATEUR short-wave radio operators, usually known as 
“hams,” are honoured by a new stamp from the United 
States. It marks the 50th anniversary of the American Radio 
Relay League. 


Often in times of distress— 
during floods, earthquakes, or 
forest fires—radio hams have been 
able to summon help quickly to 
ravaged areas. When the 
American State of Alaska was hit 
by a severe earthquake last year, 
ordinary communications were 
broken, but radio hams were able 
to maintain contact with the out¬ 
side world. 

One ham in the Alaskan town 
of Anchorage had no electricity to 
operate his set because the power 
lines had been brought down. 
Instead he used a small set 
operated by his car battery, while 
friends scurried round with 
supplies of petrol to keep his 
engine running. 

The name “ham” dates from 
1909, when three amateurs in 
Harvard, Massachusetts, used the 
initials of their surnames—Hyman, 
Almy and Murray—as the call- 
sign, HAM, of their radio station. 
When, later, the American 
Government seemed likely to 
ban amateur radio stations, 
Albert Hyman 
went to 
Washington to 
seek permis¬ 
sion to keep 
his trans¬ 
mitter. H i s 
success 
prompted 
other ama¬ 
teurs to call 
themselves 
“hams.” 
Pictured 


below, the new stamp shows radio 
waves and a tuning dial. It was 
first placed on sale at Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

Another new American stamp 
marks the 150th anniversary of 
the Battle of New Orleans. 
Fought in January, 1815, this was. 


by C. W. Hill 


the final battle in the last* war 
between Britain and the United 
States. The two countries had 
quarrelled because the Americans 
were hindering Britain in her 
bitter struggle against Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 



peace treaty did not reach 
America until many weeks later. 

Among other American stamps 
to be issued during 1965 will be 
one to commemorate the 
centenary of the Salvation Army, 
and another to mark the 750th 
anniversary of King John’s sealing 
of Magna Carta, in 1215. 

beautiful new series of stamps 
featuring West African 
animals.birds, 
and flowers 
has been 
issued in 
Ghana. 

Printed in full 
colour by a 
Dutch firm, 
the series runs 
from Id. to 
2s. 6 d. On 
the Id. value, 
pictured here, 
elephant. 



is an African 



The new stamp shows the 
American general, Andrew Jack- 
son, leading his troops, with the 
“Stars and Stripes” in the back¬ 
ground. 

Unfortunately the ten-day 
battle, which the Americans won, 
was completely unnecessary. A 
fortnight before it began the two 
countries had signed a peace 
treaty at Ghent, in Belgium. There 
were no radio transmitters or 
other means of rapid communica¬ 
tion in those days, so news of the 


JProm France come four attrac¬ 
tive new Postage Due stamps 
showing wild flowers. Among 
them are cornflowers, gentians 
and, on the 50-centimes value 
pictured here, clover. 



PICK A 


SPORT 

IN 

SQUARES 

Answer the 

clues below 
correctly and the 
first and third 
horizontal lines 
will spell two 
sports. 

1 Grass, 2 Famous 
public school. 3 
Amphibious lizard. 
4 Part of the foot 
and hand. 5 
Hostels. 6 Epic 
adventure. 


1 2 








u 

T 

E 

A 

N 

A 







F 

N 

T 

L 

S 

A 



TAKE NOTE 

Begin at the top line and work 
downwards, taking one letter from 
each line to form the names of 
four composers of music. 

B S B R 
T O E R 
I R R S 
LAST 
I T I U 
N E O S 
S I Z N 

ISLANDS AND 
OCEANS 

Here are the five islands and five 
oceans. Sec if you can pair them 
off correctly. 


JUMBLED GREEK 

Re-arrange the letters in the words 
below to form the name of an 
Ancient Greek mathematician and 
scientist. 

SEE MAD RICH 

WORD-CHANGE 

Can you change the word CHOP 


FIVE BIRDS- 
MAKE 
SIX! 


Pitcairn 
St. Helena 
Spitsbergen 
Mauritius 
Graham Land 


Arctic 

Indian 

Atlantic 

Southern 

Pacific 


Ocean 



only one letter at a time, and out, and then re-arrange their initials to spell the name of another 


always forming a complete word? well-known bird. 


[ Answers to puzzles arc on page 16 1 
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CN fiction 



his first polar bear; for the 
moment, however, he was too 
shaken to do anything but sit and 
tremble. 

He came out of his trance with 
a start which sent his heart 
thumping wildly. It seemed as if 
the bear was not dead after all. 
It lay there, but now its fur was 
lifting a little. It seemed to be 
breathing again. 

Andrew grabbed for the rifle 
and staggered to his feet. He 
hurried forward so that he could 
be sure he would not miss the 
next shot, and as he did so a 
round head poked from beneath 
the creamy flank. 

When the polar bear died, he 
had staggered a little, and 
dropped on Ah-Leek, almost 
smothering him. Thin and half- 
starved though he was, the polar 
bear was very heavy, and, if Ah- 
Leek had been less courageous 
than he was, he might have died 
within a few minutes. The thick 


Held fast by the caribou thong fastened to his flipper at one end and 
pegged securely into the sand at the other, the poor little seal pup 
Ah-Leek had been unable to escape from the hungry polar bear. 
Now he lay terrified between the bear's hind legs while the great 
animal swung a paw to scoop him out. . . 


11. Escape! 

J UST as the great polar bear was 
about to seize Ah-Leek, the 
silence was shattered by a sudden 
ringing crack. The report sent 
nesting birds winging into the air. 

Crack! Andrew, the young 
Eskimo boy, fired a second shot, 
ejecting the first smoking cartridge 
case with smooth precision. He 
whipped back the rifle bolt and 
his second brass cartridge case 
flipped out, winking in the sun¬ 
light. 

Andrew had his finger tighten¬ 
ing on the trigger for a third shot, 
but it was not needed. The bear 
had raised himself to his full 
height at the first shot, his head 
swinging half round on his snaky 
neck, as if he were wondering 
whether he really had heard some¬ 
thing. Then, a moment after the 
second shot came, he collapsed 
without even a grunt. 

The first shot had killed him 
instantly. He felt no pain, did 
not know what had happened; it 


raitkhow:- O 

1. What country puts VV 
"C.C.C.F.” on its 

stamps? ... 

2. Does ICELAND issue stamps?. 

3. Name any country which has 
issued TRIANGULAR stamps? 

4. What country issues special 

CHRISTMAS stamps? . 

Prizes: 50 stamps each correct plus 
200 stamps all correct plus mini boxes 
on appro. Please tell your Parents. 
THE STAMP CLUB (Dept. CN) 
East ring ton, GOOLE. Yorkshire 



Simple, Accurate 
and Stylish 

BEST WAY 
KNITTING 
PATTERNS 

Obtainable from 
wooishops and stores 

6 D, each 


towards the open air,‘and pushed 
his round head through the mask 
of creamy fur just as Andrew 
lifted his rifle to fire a final shot 
which would finish off the bear 
once and for all. 

Seal and Eskimo stared at each 
other. Then Andrew lowered his 
rifle, only to lift it again and poke 
the dead bear in the ribs. When 

by ARTHUR 
CATHERALL 

that brought no sign of life, he 
laid his weapon on the sand and 
began deepening the channel Ah- 
Leek was trying to make. 

“T AM not going to hurt you,” 

* Andrew said as the seal pup 
tried to wriggle back under the 

bear. “I want to get you out. 
The bear is too heavy for me to 
move. Stay still—if you don’t 
want to die.” 

Ah-Leek was hearing a human 


was a merciful death. He was 
old and had spent a long, hungry 
winter. His hunting powers were 
waning, and even if he had some¬ 
how struggled through the short 
summer, he would almost certainly 
have been pulled down by wolves 
when the next winter came. Death 
by a bullet was a kindly release 
for him. 

Andrew held the smoking rifle 
to his shoulder for a minute or 
more after the great cream- 
coloured beast collapsed. He had 
often heard the men of the family 
say that to kill a polar bear with 
one shot was far from easy. 
Quite often the big, powerful 
beasts went down, only to get up 
again after a little while as if 
nothing had happened. They were 
at their .most dangerous then. 

The last thin wisp of smoke 
curled out of his rifle muzzle and 
was carried away on the light 
wind. Slowly Andrew lowered 
the weapon, then dropped the butt 
between his feet. His hands were 
beginning to shake a little. 
Though the morning was crisply 
cold, his forehead was shining 
with tiny drops of perspiration. 

He had gone through an 
experience which would have 
frightened the bravest of men, and 
he was only a ten-year-old boy. 
To wake and see a polar bear 
within a foot or so had been a 
shock which was now beginning 
to have its effects. His legs 
started to tremble, and he sat 
down. 

Grabbing the rifle the moment 
the bear, had turned to seek the 
young seal had been automatic. 
Andrew had not been thinking of 
saving the life of Ah-Leek. Up 
here in a world which was frozen 
hard for nine months of every 
year, where life was a constant 
battle, and food had to be trapped 
or shot or caught through fishing- 
holes in the ice, every boy was 
taught how to use a gun. 

Every boy was also taught that 
polar bears were dangerous until 
they were dead. 

Ylf HEN he recovered from the 
* * * shock, he would be proud 
at the thought that he had killed 



15 

Leek cringed as he felt two warm 
strong hands take him under the 
fore flippers. Just for a second 
his mouth opened, showing his 
small, sharp white teeth. He 
could have bitten either of 
Andrew’s wrists, but, though he 
turned his head, he did not bite. 

It needed half a dozen mighty 
heaves before Ah-Leek was 
dragged from beneath the bear. 
The young seal cried out in pain 
when he was almost freed, for the 
caribou thong still fastened 
securely about one of his hind 
flippers was anchoring him to the 
peg driven into the sand on the 
other side of the bear. 

A little breathless, Andrew sat 
and screwed up his eyes in a 
frown as he tried to. drag the 
prisoner free again. Once more 
the seal pup wailed at the pain, 
and then the young Eskimo 
remembered. ( 

“All right, I am not going to 
kill you,” Andrew said soothingly 
as he drew his 
bone-handled knife 
and knelt by Ah- 
Leek’s side. “ I 
am going to .cut 
the thong. Keep 
still for a 
moment. ” 


H 1 


Andrew fired, and 

fur pressed down on him like a 
blanket, choking off the air so 
that he was having difficulty, in 
breathing. 

The wetness of the sand saved 
him. When he began to struggle 
and wriggle, the sand became even 
wetter, as it will when pressed by 
a hand or a foot. The wetter it 
became, the softer it became. Ah- 
Leek, fighting for his life, sank a 
little lower, and that helped to 
take some of the crushing load 
from his back. 

Scrabbling feebly with his fore 
flippers, he carved a channel 


the bear reared up to its full height 

voice for the second time in his 
life, and this time, for some 
reason, it soothed the thumping 
beat of his little heart. The 
savage roar of an angry walrus 
bull he could understand. The 
rhythmic beat of killer whales’ 
flippers he would never forget. 
They were things to be feared. 
This strange sound coming from 
a creature on two legs ceased to 
have terror for him. 

Relaxing on the wet sand, he 
waited until Andrew had scooped 
out a channel deep enough to 
allow the rescue to be made. Ah- 


E had not 
meant to set 
the prisoner com¬ 
pletely free, but, 
the moment he had 
cut the loop pulled 
tight about All- 
Leek’s flipper, the 
seal pup gave a 
convulsive leap 
and began a 
hoppity-flop down 
towards the water. 

Andrew 
scrambled to his 
feet, his eyes sud¬ 
denly wide with 
alarm. 

“Come back!” 
he yelled, rushing 
after Ah-Leek. 
“Don’t go. There 
will be lots of fish 
when I have time 
to look at . the 
nets. Don't go!” 

Ah-Leek 
waddled into the 
tiny waves break¬ 
ing on the sands, 
and ducked his 
head under for 
sheer joy at the 
lovely coldness of 
the water. Andrew 
splashed into the 
shallows after him, 
calling on him not 
to go away. He 
chased the seal pup 
until he was knee- 
deep. 

He stopped then, for the sleek,, 
grey-white head of the young seal 
had dipped below the surface. 
For a split second there was a 
ring on the water where the tail 
flippers had come up as the 
youngster dived. Then he was 
gone. 

When he broke surface again, 
he was 100 yards out, looking 
more like a bobbing ball than a 
young seal. Andrew, a lump in his 
throat, and an expression of misery 
on his face, stood and stared. 

To be concluded 

© Arthur CatheralL 1964 
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STANLEY 
MATTHEWS 

Soccer’s Knight Star 

AS all the world knows, Stanley Matthews, finest right-winger 
soccer has ever produced, has received a knighthood. 
This is not the first title awarded to soccer, but it is the first 
time an active professional player has bepn honoured. 

Next Monday, Stanley will be 50; and the evening before, 
a thousand people connected with Show Business will give a 
dinner in his honour at a London hotel. 


STANLEY MATTHEWS is 
undoubtedly the greatest personality 
English soccer has ever known. 
He is the one player whom fans 
the world over clamour to see. 

For years now he has been 
almost a legend in Africa, the 
emerging countries there seeking 
. his services in exhibition matches 
, and as instructor. In Ghana, in 
1957, for example, chiefs crowned 
him “King of Soccer” and carried 
him, draped in colourful robes, 
shoulder-high across the playing 
fields of Accra. But in Berlin, 
almost 20 years before, his skill as 
a player was far less appreciated 
when he played his part in a 
“decadent” England team which 
humbled the might of Germany in 


to lose his temper, although his 
patience must often have been 
sorely tried by desperate, 
uncompromising defenders. 

He made his first appearance 
for England in 1934, and his last 
in 1957, when he was 42. In that 
year he was honoured with the 
CBE. Now he is a knight—-Sir 
Stanley. He is to retire at the 
end of April, but before then he 
hopes to play a few more games. 

The Stanley Matthews of Black¬ 
pool (right) and of present day 
Stoke City 



By the Sports Editor 


the presence of a scowling Adolf 
Hitler. 

Stanley's artistry has made him 
the terror of defences in England, 
and in countries as widespread as 
Scotland and South Africa, Wales 
and Czechoslovakia, Ireland and 
South America—anywhere, in fact, 
where soccer is played. Yet it is 
not his skill alone which has 
earned him so much admiration— 
it is his remarkable temperament, 
both on and off the field. In all 
his years he has never been known 



Born at Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, on 1st February 1915, he became 
a schoolboy international before joining the ground staff at Stoke 
in 1929. Three years later. When 17, he made his first appear¬ 
ance for Stoke City in a league match at Bury. Here are a few 
more of the many milestones in his career : 


1933 Won promotion medal when 
Stoke became Second 
Division champions 

1934 First England cap 

1937 Scored three goals for 
England against 
Czechoslovakia 

1946 Received his 44th cap, beat¬ 
ing the England record 
held by Eddie Hapgood 

1947 Transferred to Blackpool 

1948 First appearance in FA Cup 
Final, and collected a 
losers’ medal. England’s 
Footballer of the Year 


1951 Again on losing side in FA 
Cup Final 

1953 Winners’ medal in the Cup 
Final which is known as 
" Matthews’s Match ” 

1957 Last appearance for England 
Awarded CBE 

1961 Transferred to Stoke City 
1963 Chosen as England’s Foot¬ 
baller of the Year for a 
second time. Won second 
promotion medal when 
Stoke City became Second 
Division champions 



ALL-ROUND ALFIE 


Left: Perhaps Stanley’s proudest moment, chaired by his colleagues after Blackpool had defeated 
Bolton in the Cup Final of 1953. Bight: a few words of advice to African footballers in Kenya 



mm 

WA Y back in November, you may 
recall, there was an item in CN 
about five-year-old Melanie Bow ley, 
of Worthing, Sussex, who is be¬ 
lieved to be the youngest holder of 
the Amateur Swimming Asso¬ 
ciation’s medal for personal sur¬ 
vival', A correspondent has now 
written to me about another 
Melanie who has been awarded 
the gold medal', 

Two years ago Melanie Roche, 
of Harriseahead, Staffordshire , was 
seriously ill in hospital with 
bronchitis ; to help her overcome 
her chest troubles, doctors urged 
her parents to get her to take up 
swimming, Melanie did so, with 
marked success. 

Since leaving hospital she has 
taken the ASA’s bronze, silver , and 
now the gold, medals for personal 
survival. To win her gold, writes 
my correspondent, Melanie “dived 
fully clothed into ten feet of water 
and swam five lengths ; stayed 
afloat with tier hands tied behind 
her back ; dressed and undressed 
in deep water and swam 1,000yards 
with several underwater dives 
through hoops—all in 30 minutes .” 

Ten-year-old Melanie, who goes 
to Castle School at Mow Cop, two 
miles or so from her home, now 
says she “ would like to be a 
physical training instructress when 
1 grow up, and it’s my ambition to 
swim for Great Britain in the 
Olympics ” 

Melanie seems to be another 
name for endurance ; and with 
that swimmers can achieve almost 
anything ! 

The Sports Editor 

Letter From a Collector 

Dear Sir,—1 am mad on cricket 
and collect pictures of any sort. 

I wonder whether any of your 
readers have any which they would 
like to send me. 

Also, I would like to know what 
your readers think about the 
Gillette Cup competition. I think 
it is the best idea the MCC has 
ever had; but it would not be so 
interesting if they extended it any 
more. 

S. Oldfield, 399 Audenshaw Road, 
Audensliaw, Manchester. 

Programme, please I 

Dear Sir,—No doubt many of your 
readers collect football programmes. 
My brQther and I have just taken 
up this interesting hobby and would 
be most grateful if any readers 
could help us with our collection 
by sending any spare ones they 
may have. 

We don’t mind which teams they 
are: English, Scottish, Interna¬ 
tional, Cup, Amateur. 

Paul and John Tabor, 67 Plaw 
Hatch Close, Bishops Stortford, 
Hertfordshire. 


Address your letters to ; The 
Sports Editor, Children's Newspaper, 
Fleet way House , Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


(P. 3) Crossword Puzzle : ACROSS : 

I Branch. 4 Azores. 9 Relax, IQ Unfit. 

II Sends. 12 Endow. ” 13 Fear. 14 
Adept. 18 Nears. 21 Soup. 22 Tooth. 
23 Anita. 24 Impel. 25 Thorn. 26 
Tattoo. 27 Bronze. DOWN: 1 
Barren. 2 Allude. 3 Coxswain. 5 
Zeus. 6 Reflex. 7 Satire. 8 Centenarian. 
15 Testator, 16 Assist. 17 Pulpit. 19 
Cocoon. 20 Change. 23 Alto. (P.4): 
CN Chess Club: White draws by 
R-Q3ch ! If Black takes the rook it 
is stalemate. Black should have played 
Q-K6ch, K-Bl, K-B6 and now 


White cannot prevent mate. (P. 14) : 

Sport Jumbled Greek: Archi- 

in Squares : medes. Word-Change : 
T E NN I S Chop,shop,stop,stow/ 
U T E A N A step, stew. Five Birds 
ROWING Make Six! Nuthatch ; 
FNT LS A Rook;Blackbird;Ibis; 

Ostrich — initials 
making ROBIN. Take Note : Berlioz ; 
Strauss ; Britten ; Rossini. Islands 
and Oceans: Pitcairn-Pacific; 
St. Helena-Atlantic ; Spitsbergen- 
Arctic ; Mauritius-Indian ; Graham 
Land-Southern Ocean. 
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